Abraham  Lincoln’s 
Knowledge  of  Shakespeare 


BY  ROBERT  N.  REEVES 


BRAHAM  LINCOLN  is  com- 
monly represented  as  one 
whose  literary  education  was 
sadly  deficient.  He  read  but  few 
historical  works ; knew  practically 
nothing  of  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity ; made  no  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  ordinary  literature  of  his 
day ; and  as  for  novels,  he  never  read 
one  in  his  life.  But  while  all  this 
is  true,  he  had,  nevertheless,  a 
greater  knowledge  and  a deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  noblest  of  all  lit- 
erature— the  plays  of  Shakespeare — 
than  perhaps  any  American  states- 
man of  his  time. 

Nature  made  Lincoln  an  admirer 
of  Shakespeare.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  hear"'  of  Shakespeare,  which 
held  the  woe  of  “King  Lear”  and  the 
tragedy  of  “Hamlet”  would  have 
broken  had  it  not  also  contained  the 
humor  of  “The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  and  the  merriment  of 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  was  a man  in  whom  there 
was  a strange  yet  lovable  mingling 
of  human  qualities.  There  was  in 
his  nature  something  of  the  tragic, 
something  of  the  ludicrous.  He  in- 
dulged in  long,  silent  reveries ; he 
beheld  spectres  in  mirrors  that 
haunted  him  for  days;  he  was  sub- 
ject to  weird  dreams  over  which  he 
brooded ; he  had  dismal  forebodings 
of  impending  evil  that  made  him 
the  prey  of  the  deepest  melancholy, 
and  caused  him,  at  times,  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  saddest  and 
gloomiest  of  men ; and  yet,  with 
all  this,  he  had,  like  Shakespeare,  a 
marvelous  sense  of  humor,  and  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  misanthropy, 
could  with  a droll  story  or  a timely 


joke,  break  the  chain  of  melancholy 
that  seemed  to  weigh  him  down, 
and  be  himself  again.  To  a man  of 
such  temperament  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  with  their  tragic  sor- 
row, their  bubbling  humor,  and  their 
lofty  idealism,  must  have  appealed 
with  particular  force. 

There  is  something  of  humor  in 
the  manner  in  which  Lincoln  first 
came  to  know  of  the  philosophy  and 
wit  that  dwells  within  the  pages  of 
our  great  poet.  During -his  resi- 
dence in  New  Salem,  Illinois,  in 
1832,  he  became  acquainted  with 
jack  Kelso,  a quaint  character  of 
the  community,  who,  to  use  a 
Shakespearean  expression,  had  in 
his  time  played  many  parts.  He  had 
been  a school  teacher,  a country 
merchant,  and  a town  vagabond ; his 
varying  occupations  being  the  con- 
sequence of  incessant  dissipation. 
Kelso  in  his  cups  was  not,  however, 
the  worst  kind  of  a citizen;  on  the 
contrary  he  was  good  natured  and 
affable  and  always  contented  him- 
self with  quoting  copiously  from 
the  writings  of  William  Shakespeare 
and  Robert  Burns.  This  attracted 
Lincoln’s  attention  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  became  a common  say- 
ing among  the  good  people  of  New 
Salem  that  Kelso  “drew  Lincoln 
after  him  with  his  talk.”  Besides  a 
reputation  as  a poet.  Kelso  was  fa- 
mous for  miles  around  as  a fisher- 
man, and  although  Lincoln  detested 
the  sport  of  fishing  as  thoroughly  as 
Kelso  delighted  in  it,  the  two,  never- 
theless, spent  many  days  fishing- 
together,  Lincoln  telling  stories  and 
Kelso  reciting  verses  as  their  baited 
their  hooks.  That  Lincoln  took 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in 
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his  companion’s  poetry  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Kelso  induced  him 
to  come  and  board  for  a while  at 
the  same  house  with  him.  Years  af- 
terward, when  some  friend  from 
Pike  County  asked  Lincoln  what 
had  become  of  Kelso,  he  shook  his 
head,  and  answered  sadly : “I  don’t 
know;  I guess  he  just  petered  out.” 
We  are  all  influenced  more  or  less 
by  those  we  come  in  contact  with, 
and  poor,  convivial  Jack  Kelso  may 
have  been  wholly  responsible  for 
Lincoln’s  love  of  Shakespeare  and 
Burns,  for  he  ever  afterward  regard- 
ed them  as  his  favorite  poets.  He 
read  them  while  keeping  the  grocery 
store  at  New  Salem,  and  many  times 
his  customers  found  him  stretched 
out  upon  the  counter  reading  poetry. 
When  he  gave  up  the  grocery  busi- 
ness to  enter  that  of  law,  he  always 
when  traveling  the  circuit,  carried 
along  with  his  law  books  and  his 
Euclid,  a well-thumbed  copy  of 
Shakespeare,  and  frequently  his 
brother  lawyers  on  arising  found 
him  up  and  dressed,  with  his  fa- 
vorite book  in  his  hand,  reading, 
pondering  and  soliloquizing.  After- 
wards when  he  removed  to  Spring- 
field  and  opened  a law  office  there, 
he  continued  to  find  pleasure  in 
reading  the  verses  of  Shakespeare 
and  Burns.  On  dull  days  or  after 
the  day’s  work  was  over,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  tip  himself  back  in  a 
chair,  place  his  feet  on  a desk  or 
against  a door,  and  read  aloud.  “I 
can  understand  it  better  that  way,” 
he  used  to  say.” 

These  early  studies  in  Shakes- 
peare became  a great  source  of  re- 
creation to  Lincoln  after  his  election 
to  the  Presidency.  Often,  when 
visitors  called  at  the  White  House, 
he  would  turn  the  discussion  away 
from  the  war  by  sending  his  son, 
Thomas,  or  “Little  Tad,”  as  he 
called  him,  tdtthe  library  for  a copy 
of  Shakespeare,  and  then,  with  the 
remark:  “What  do  you  say  now  to 
a scene  from  ‘Hamlet’  or  ‘Mac- 
beth,’ ” he  would  read  extended  pas- 
sages from  these  and  other  plays. 


During  the  progress  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness  a messenger  ar- 
rived at  the  White  House  with  an 
account  of  a two-days’  struggle — 
an  undecided  battle — in  which 
twenty  thousand  men  on  both  sides 
had  been  killed  or  wounded.  The 
news  was  an  awful  shock  to  the 
President,  and  he  gave  way  to  un- 
controllable grief : “My  God ! my 

God  ! twenty  thousand  ! I cannot 
bear  it ! I cannot  bear  it ! Could 
we  have  not  avoided  this  terrible 
war?  Will  it  ever  end?  Why  da 
we  suffer  so?”  he  exclaimed.  In  the 
evening,  John  W.  Forney,  then  edi- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  called 
to  consult  him.  Lincoln  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
dreadful  news.  He  was  pale  and 
there  were  dark  circles  around  his 
eyes.  He  was  reading  Shakespeare  : 
“Let  me  read  you  this  from  ‘Mac- 
beth,’ ” he  said  to  Forney.  “I  cannot 
lead  it  like  Forrest,  who  is  acting 
at  the  theatre,  but  it  comes  to  me 
to-night  like  a consolation :, 

“To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  da;y 
to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted 
fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out, 
brief  candle ! 

Life’s  but  a walking  shadow,  a poor 
player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon 
the  stage 

And  then  is  heard  no  more : it  is  a 
tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 

fury,  _ 

Signifying  nothing.” 

In  1863,  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  the 
artist,  was  commissioned  to  paint 
a picture  of  Lincoln  and  his  cabi- 
net, commemorating  the  signing  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 
For  this  purpose  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  President’s  household,  and 
in  his  reminiscences  he  has  given 
us  an  account  of  several  very  inter- 
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esting  conversations  he  had  with 
Lincoln  regarding  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  One  evening  Lincoln,  after 
sending  “Tad,”  as  usual,  to  the  li- 
brary for  his  copy  of  Shakespeare, 
lead  to  Mr.  Carpenter  a number  of 
passages  from  his  favorite  plays. 
Finally  laying  aside  the  book,  he 
said : “The  opening  of  ‘Richard  the 
Third,’  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  al- 
ways misapprehended.  You  know 
the  actor  usually  comes  in  with  a 
Nourish,  like  a college  sophomore, 
and  says : 

“‘Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun 
of  York; 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lour’d  upon 
our  house 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean 
buried.” 

“Now,  this  is  all  wrong,”  said 
Lincoln.  “Richard  had  been,  and 
was  then,  plotting  the  destruction 
of  his  brothers  to  make  room  for 
himself.  Outwardly,  he  is  most 
loyal  to  the  newly  crowned  king; 
secretly,  he  could  scarcely  contain 
his  impatience  at  the  obstacles  still 
in  the  way  of  his  own  elevation.  He 
is  burning  with  repressed  hate  and 
jealousy.  The  prologue  is  the  ut- 
terance of  the  most  intense  bitter- 
ness and  satire.”  Then  assuming 
the  part,  Lincoln  repeated  from 
memory  the  long  soliloquy  of  Rich- 
ard with  which  the  play  opens,  ren- 
dering it,  says  Mr.  Carpenter,  with 
a degree  of  force  and  power  that 
made  it  seem  a new  creation  to  him. 

At  another  time  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
learning  from  Lincoln’s  lips  some- 
thing of  his  idea  of  “Hamlet.”  This 
play,  with  its  deep  philosophy,  al- 
ways had  a peculiar  charm  for  Lin- 
coln, and  he  rightfully  regarded  it, 
next  to  “Macbeth,”  as  the  greatest 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Edwin 
Booth  was  playing  “Hamlet”  at 
Grover’s  Theatre  in  Washington, 
and  the  artist  suggested  that  as  Lin- 
coln had  never  seen  Booth’s  pre- 


sentation of  the  character,  he  should 
witness  it.  Lincoln  replied  that  he 
would  see  it  if  possible,  and  added : 
“There  is  one  passage  in  the  play  of 
‘Hamlet’  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
slurred  over  by  the  actor,  or  omit- 
ted altogether,  which  seems  to  me 
the  choicest  part  of  the  play.  It  is 
the  soliloquy  of  the  king,  after  the 
murder.  It  always  struck  me  as 
one  of  the  finest  touches  of  nature 
in  the  world.”  He  remained  in 
thought  a minute.  Then,  throwing 
himself  into  the  very  spirit  of  the 
scene,  he  recited  with  much  feeling 
the  entire  soliloquy  of  the  king  in 
the  third  act,  beginning: 

“O,  my  offense  is  rank,  it  smells  to 
heaven ; 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse 
upon’t,, 

A brother’s  murder.” 

“Richard  II”  is  not  generally 
classed  among  the  best  of  Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies,  although  Coler- 
idge was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  best  of  his  purely  historical 
plays.  But  for  Lincoln  this  play, 
for  some  reason,  had  a certain  fas- 
cination. Lincoln  at  heart  was  more 
or  less  of  a fatalist,  and  always 
seemed  pursued  with  the  belief  that 
he  was  formed  for  some  great  yet 
miserable  end.  It  was  quite  natu- 
ral, therefore,  that  those  passages 
in  Shakespeare  which  depict  great 
grief  and  despair  should  fasten 
themselves  firmly  upon  his  mind. 
In  “Richard  II”  there  are  many  such 
passages,  and  one  in  particular — 
the  one  in  the  third  act  where  Rich- 
ard, in  utter  hopelessness,  gives  way 
to  his  pent-up  grief — Lincoln  often 
read  or  recited  to  his  friends : 

“Of  comfort  no  man  speak : 
Let’s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and 
epitaphs ; 

Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy 
eyes 

Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the 
earth. 

Let’s  choose  executors  and  talk  of 
wills : 
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And  yet  not  so,  for  what  can  we  be- 
queath 

Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the 
ground  ? 

Our  lands,  our  lives  and  all  are 
Bolingbroke’s, 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own 
but  death, 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren 
earth 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to 
our  bones. 

For  God’s  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the 
ground 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of 
kings : 

How  some  have  been  deposed ; 
some  slain  in  war ; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they 
have  deposed; 

Some  poison’d  by  their  wives ; some 
sleeping  killed ; 

All  murder’d:  for  within  the  hollow 
crown 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of 
a king 

Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there 
the  antic  sits, 

Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at 
his  pomp, 

Allowing  him  a breath,  a little  scene. 

To  monarchize,  be  fear’d  and  kill 
Avitli  looks, 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  con- 
ceit, 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about 
our  life 

Were  brass  impregnable,  and  hu- 
mor’d thus 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a little 
pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and 
farewell  king! 

Cover  your  heads  and  mock  not 
flesh  and  blood 

With  solemn  reverence:  throw  away 
respect, 

Tradition,  form  and  ceremonious 
duty, 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all 
this  while : 

I live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want, 

Taste  grief,  need  friends:  subjected 
thus : 


How  can  you  say  to  me,  I am  a 

king?” 

Lincoln  was  always  an  admirer 
of  the  drama,  and  while  at  Washing- 
ton he  sought  diversion  from  the 
anxieties  of  the  war  and  the  impor- 
tunities of  politicians,  by  attend- 
ing the  theatre.  He  liked  to  saun- 
ter out  at  night  attended  by  a friend 
or  two,  and  go  to  some  theatre 
where  his  presence  would  not  at- 
tract a crowd.  Although  he  enjoyed 
now  and  then  a good  modern  com- 
edy, his  theatre  going  was  confined 
as  a rule  to  occasions  when  Shakes- 
pearean plays  were  enacted.  Among 
others  he  witnessed  James  H.  Hack- 
ett  in  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,” Edwin  Forrest  and  John  Mc- 
Cullough in  “King  Lear,”  and  Ed- 
win Booth  in  the  “Merchant  of 
V enice.”  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  James  H.  Hackett’s  character  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff  in  the  “Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.”  Hackett  sent 
Lincoln  a copy  of  his  book,  “Notes 
on  Shakespeare,”  and  Lincoln  in  re- 
turn sent  the  veteran  actor  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
August  17,  1863. 

James  H.  Hackett,  Esq. : 

My  Dear  Sir : Months  ago  I 

should  have  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  book  and  accompany- 
ing kind  note ; and  I now  have  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  not  having 
done  so. 

For  one  of  my  age,  I have  seen 
very  little  of  the  drama.  The  first 
presentation  of  Falstaff  I ever  saw 
was  yours  here,  last  winter  or 
spring.  Perhaps  the  best  compli- 
ment I can  pay  is  to  say,  as  I truly 
can,  I am  very  anxious  to  see  it 
again.  Some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
I have  never  read ; while  others  I 
have  gone  over  perhaps  as  frequent- 
ly as  any  unprofessional  reader. 
Among  the  latter  are  “Lear,”  “Rich- 
ard III,”  “Henry  VIII,”  “Hamlet,” 
and  especially  “Macbeth.”  I think 
nothing  equals  “Macbeth.”  It  is 
wonderful. 
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Unlike  you  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession, I think  the  soliloquy  in 
“Hamlet”  commencing  “Oh,  my  of- 
fense is  rank,”  surpasses  that  com- 
mencing “To  be  or  not  to  be.  But 
pardon  this  small  attempt  at  criti- 
cism. I should  like  to  hear  you 
pronounce  the  opening  speech  of 
“Richard  III.”  Will  you  not  soon 
visit  Washington  again?  If  you  do, 
please  call  and  let  me  make  your 
personal  acquaintance. 

Yours  truly, 

'A.  LINCOLN. 

Lincoln  was  a man  who  never  hes- 
itated to  praise  when  praise  was 
due.  With  McCullough’s  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  Edgar,  in 
the  play  of  "King  Lear,  Lincoln 
was  so  pleased  that  he  asked  the  ac- 
tor to  come  to  his  box  between  the 
acts,  which  he  did,  and  clad  in  his 
fantastic  stage  costume  of  rags  and 
straw,  McCullough  received  the 
warm  praises  of  the  President  for 
his  splendid  performance. 

At  Ford’s  Theatre,  where,  three 
years  later  he  was  assassinated  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  Lincoln  first 
saw  Edwin  Booth  as  Shylock  in  the 
“Merchant  of  Venice.”  On  the  way 
home  a friend  asked  him  how  he 
enjoyed  the  play,  to  which  Lincoln 
replied : “It  was  a good  performance 
but  I had  a thousand  times  rather 
read  it  at  home,  if  it  were  not  for 
Booth’s  acting.  A farce,  or  a com- 
edy is  best  played ; a tragedy  is  best 
read  at  home.”  A remark  which 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  one 
he  made  when  he  once  said : “It  mat- 
ters not  to  me  whether  Shakespeare 
be  well  or  ill  acted;  with  him  the 
thought  suffices.” 

William  D.  Kelley,  the  lawyer  and 
political  economist,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lincoln’s,  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  shows  how  thorough 
was  Lincoln’s  knowledge  of  certain 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  One  evening 
he  called  at  the  White  House,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  Rev.  Benjamin  R. 
Miller,  chaplain  of  the  119th  Penn- 
svlvania  Volunteers,  and  John  Mc- 
Donough, the  actor,  who  was  then 


playing  the  part  of  Mrs.  Pluto  at  the 
National  Theatre.  Kelley  playfully 
introduced  his  friends  as  Parson 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Pluto,  to  which  Lin- 
coln remarked  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  discord  in  a household  that 
embraced  a Mrs.  Pluto  and  an  or- 
thodox clergyman.  After  making 
some  enquiries  of  the  chaplain  re- 
garding the  condition  of  his  regi- 
ment, he  turned  to  the  actor,  and 
said : “Mr.  McDonough,  I want  you 
to  tell  me  something  about  Shakes- 
peare’s plays  as  they  are  construct- 
ed for  the  stage.  You  can  imagine 
that  I do  not  get  much  time  to  study 
such  matters,  but  I recently  had  a 
couple  of  talks  with  Hackett 
Baron  Hackett,  as  they  call  him— 
who  is  famous  as  Jack  Falstaff,  but 
from  whom  I elicited  few  satisfac- 
tory replies,  though  I probed  him 
with  a good  many  questions.’  The 
actor  said  he  feared  he  could  not 
succeed  if  Hackett  had  failed.  To 
this  Lincoln  replied:  “Well,  I don’t 
know.  Hackett’s  lack  of  information 
impressed  me  with  a doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  ever  studied  Shakes- 
peare’s text,  or  had  not  been  content 
with  the  acting  editions  of  his 
plays.”  Getting  out  his  Shakespeare, 
Lincoln  read  with  considerable  dis- 
crimination several  extended  pas- 
sages  from  the  play  of  Henry  A I 
and  said:  “Mr.  McDonough,  can  you 
tell  me  why  those  lines  are  omitted 
from  the  acting  play?  There  is 
nothing  in  ‘Henry  VI’  or  the  Merr\ 
Wives  of  Windsor,’  that  surpasses 
its  wit  and  humor.”  It  was  suggest- 
ed that  possibly  the  breadth  of  its 
humor  was  the  reason  for  its  omis- 
sion, or  that  the  lines,  if  spoken  m 
the  acting  play,  would  necessitate 
the  rendition  of  other  lines  which 
might  be  objectionable.  _ . 

“Your  last  suggestion,”  said  Lin- 
coln in  reply,  “carries  with  it 
greater  weight  than  anything  Mr. 
Hackett  suggested,  but  the  first  is 
no  reason  at  all.  After  reading  a 
few  more  lines,  he  continued : “This 
is  not  withheld,  and  where  it  passes 
current  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
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withholding  the  other.”  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  chaplain  he  said:  “From 
your  calling,  it  is  probable  you  do 
not  know  that  the  acting  plays 
which  people  crowd  to  hear  are  not 
always  those  planned  by  their  re- 
puted authors.  Thus,  take  the  stage 
edition  of  ‘Richard  III.’  It  opens 
with  a passage  from  ‘Henry  VI,’  af- 
ter which  some  portions  of  ‘Richard 
III,’  then  another  scene  from  ‘Henry 
VI,’  and  the  finest  soliloquy  in  the 
play  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many 
quotations  it  furnishes,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  heard  in 
amateur  exhibitions,  was  never  seen 
by  Shakespeare,  but  was  written 
after  his  death  by  Colley  Cibber.” 
“Having  disposed  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  stage  editions  of  the 
plays,  he  recurred,”  says  Mr.  Kel- 
ley, “to  his  standard  copy,  and  to 
the  evident  surprise  of  Mr.  McDon- 
ough, read  or  repeated  from  mem- 
ory, extracts  from  several  of  the 
plays,  some  of  which  embraced  a 
number  of  lines.” 

In  the  spring  of  1862  an  incident 
occurred  which  not  only  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  pathetic  side  of  Lin- 
coln’s nature,  but  also  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  consolation  which  at  all 
times  he  seemed  to  find  in  Shakes- 
peare’s plays.  William  Wallace 
Lincoln,  the  President's  second  son, 
died  at  the  White  House  February 
.20,  1862.  It  was  a crushing  blow  to 
Lincoln,  and  one  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  A few 
months  after  the  death  of  his  boy, 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Secretary 
Chase  and  Secretary  Stanton,  visit- 
ed Fortress  Monroe,  and  there  spent 
several  days  awaiting  news  of  the 
military  operations  upon  the  Penin- 
sula. He  took  along  with  him  a 
copy  of  Shakespeare,  and  during 
the  day  preceding  the  capture  of 
Norfolk  by  the  Federals,  he  spent 
considerable  time  alone  in  his  room 
reading.  In  an  adjoining  room  Col- 
onel Cannon,  an  aide  on  General 
Wool's  staff,  sat  at  a table  writing. 
The  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  open.  After  reading  to  him- 


self for  some  time,  Lincoln  called 
Colonel  Cannon  to  his  side.  “Col- 
onel,” he  said,  “you  have  been  writ- 
ing long  enough.  I want  to  read 
to  you  some  lines  from  Shakes- 
peare.” He  read  to  the  Colonel  the 
discussion  on  ambition  between 
Hamlet  and  his  courtiers,  and  the 
famous  soliloquy  in  which  Hamlet 
questions  a future  life.  These  were 
followed  by  favorite  passages  from 
“Macbeth.”  Then  turning  to  the 
play  of  “King  John,”  Lincoln  read 
from  the  third  act  the  pathetic  la- 
ment of  Constance  for  her  lost  boy: 

“And,  father  cardinal,  I have  heard 
you  say 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our 
friends  in  heaven : 

If  that  be  true,  I shall  see  my  boy 
again.” 

Closing  the  book  he  repeated  the 
words  slowly.  “Colonel,”  he  said, 
“did  you  ever  dream  of  a lost  friend 
and  feel  that  you  were  holding  sweet 
communion  with  that  friend,  and 
yet  have  a sad  consciousness  that 
if  was  not  a reality? — just  so  I 
dream  of  my  boy  Willie.”  Over- 
come with  emotion,  his  head  drop- 
ped, he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Lincoln  was  a man  of  humor  and 
a man  of  sorrow.  If  we  find  some- 
thing of  humor  in  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
as  he  sat  fishing  with  Jack  Kelso, 
so  we  find  something  inexpressibly 
sad  in  the  last  that  he  read  from  the 
pages  of  his  favorite  poet. 

The  last  Sunday  of  his  life — April 
9,  1865 — he  spent  on  the  Potomac 
River,  returning  by  steamer  from  a 
visit  to  Richmond,  where  he  had 
gone  to  interview  General  Weitzel, 
who  was  then  in  possession  of  that 
city.  During  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton he  read  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  to 
Senators  Sumner  and  Harlan,  who 
accompanied  him,  many  passages 
from  Shakespeare,  among  others 
the  following  from  “Macbeth” : 

“Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 


Lincoln  and  “Tad” 


After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps 
well : 

Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor 

steel,  nor  poison, 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  noth- 
ing, 

Can  touch  him  further.” 

Senator  Sumner  afterward  said 
that  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  lines  or  by  some  strange  pre- 
sentiment, the  President  read  them 
a second  time. 

Five  days  later  Lincoln  was  dead 


and  a sorrowing  nation  was  remind- 
ed of  another  passage  in  the  great 
tragedy  of  “Macbeth”: 

“This  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek, 
hath  been 

So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his 
virtues 

Will  plead  like  angel’s  trumpet- 
tongued  against 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
off.” 


